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ABSTRACT 

The effect of individualized instruction programs on 
academic achievement and selected school related attitudes pf 
elementary school children was studied. It was hypothesized that 
students in individualized programs would have significantly higher 
achievement scores, more positive attitudes toward school and self, 
greater self -direction', arid assume greater responsibility than, their 
peers in other programs. The findings were: (1) significant 
differences were not found in achievement scores that could be 
attributed to different levels of individualization; (2) students in 
the individualized groups had significantly higher self-direction 
■scores; (3) students with higher measured IQ scores had more positive 
attitudes toward school and self; and (U) responsibility for academic 
achievement for the fourth grade sample seemed to be more a function 
of intelligence than any other single factor. The Individualized 
Instruction Scale and Effective Triad Scale is appended. (Author) 
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• THE EFFECT OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
ON SELECTED COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE MEASURES 
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Abstract . 

This study concerned itself with the effect of individualized 
instruction programs on academic achievement and selected school 
related attitudes of elementary school children. It was hypoth- 
esized that student's in individualized programs would have signif- 
icantly higher achievement scores, more positive attitudes toward 
school and self, greater self-direction, and assume a greater 
responsibili cy for their achievement than their peers in other 
programs. The effects of I.Q., sex, and previous levels of achir^'e- 
ment Nvere statistically controlled and the findings were: ■ 

a) Significant differences were not found in achievement scores 
(reading comprehension, math concepts, and math problem solving) 
that could be attributed to different levels of individualization, 
although boy- -c-red signif icantlS' highjr than girls in mat^". concept.' 

b) Students in the individualized groups had significantly higher 
self-direction scores; c) In general, students with higher measured 
I.Q. scores had more positive attitudes toward school and self, and 
giris had significantly more positive attitudes toward school and 
self than did boys; d) Responsibility for academic achievement for 
this fourth grade sample seemed to.be more a function of intelli- 
gence than any other single factor. In gen-eral , girls assumed a 
greater responsibility for achievement than did boys, but the 
differences were not statistically significant. 
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Background 

Project Individualized Instruction, a three year ESEA Title III 
program, nas had as. its major objective "To foster the development 
of individualized instruction in the bi~county region, of Nassau and 
Suffolk." The project was brought about by the combined efforts of 
the Long Island Regional Individualized Learning Council . (LIRILC ) , 
the BOCES Regional Educational Planning Office (REP), and the four 
Long Island Boards of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES). 
The 'District Superintendents of the four Island BOCES supervised 
and coordinated project tasks, • 

The original project proposal contained two goals. They were: 

1, Locate ari^d evaluate current individualized learning pro- 
gramc ortd practices in Lonp* Poland schools. 

'2, Collect and diffuse individualized learning methods, 
skills, and techniques, and to identify expertise for 
the purpose of training beginning and practicing teach- 
ers and adm." nistrators . 

These basic goals have remained the focus of the project. For 
the second year they were expressed as two major product objectives — 
the first relating to the location and evaluation of individualiza- 
tion) pract ices ; the second addressing the collection and diffusion 
of these practices to pre-- and in-service educators. 

' Within the first objective, two major emphases had existed. 
First, the processes of Instruction which exemplify individualiza- 
tion continued to be evaluated through refinement of. the Individual- 
ized Instruction Scale. The second major emphasis within this broad 
objective was new. Encouragement by the New York State Education 
.Department resulted in a pilot study regarding the effects of 
individualized programs on elementary school children. 

This thrust had been a natural outgrowth of the first yearns 
work. With a functioning "process instrument," the Individualized 
Instruction Scale, it was possible to know with some objectivity 
(see instrument section of this report for a discussion of the 
1,1, Scale) which programs were good examples of individualization. 
The next step was to determine the effects of these processes on 



students . 



The pilot study-^ revealed that: a)'S4:udents in. the individual- 
ized groups had significantly higher scores on measures of attitude 
toward self and school, as. well as higher self-direction scores, 
b) srgnificant differences were not found in achievement scores 
(reading ..comprehension, math concepts, and- math problem solving) 
between the two groups. 

Encouraged by these findings, .and the enthusiast ic response ^ 
from educators foi- ^additional inf ormati'".. , the Project proposed, as 
part of its third year's activities, a larger study. This new study 
was to have built upon the earlier one in terms of instrumentation 
and statistical design. It was also expanded to ^include an add- 
itional^ variable: Responsibility for Achievement . 



Problem 

One current trend in teaching ''and . curriculum has emphasized 
the individualization of instruction and the use of other "non- 
traditional" approaches. Literally . thousands of schools in America 
are now implementing some system of individu-alized instruction. 
The assumption , is made that because learners differ in character- 
istics and needs, there cian be no single educational method suitable 
> for all teachers and students in their varied classroom situations. 
Individuali:zed instructional strategies are intended to nurture 
these differences by focusing on the child. It provides for vari- 
ation in educLi^nal techniques to c^^lJalize on the particul... 
6harc.cteristics of each student as he proceeds towards the compe- 
tency goals of the program of which he is a part . 

In the early s.teps of the development^ of the Individualized 
Instruction Scale, the Project established as its definition of 
individualized instruction the following: 

To individualize instruction is to adapt the instruction- 
al practices to the requirements of each tearner. This, 
procedure provides a I ea rn i n g en v i ronme n t i n which a 
student can- be taught according to his needs, at a pace 
that is right for him, and i n a way that efficiently uses 
' the resources available as he proceeds towards the compo- 

^ tency goals of the program of which he is a part. 

This definition assumes that not all goals and objectives 
need be common to all learners. In view of the fact that each 
learner has his unique needs, uniform goals and objectives may not 
apply equally well to every student. It further assumes that some 
latitude exists, for individuals at all levels to provide input 
into decisions concerning instructional objectives. Moreover, m 
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a limited number of cases the individual' may be free to make many 
more of these decisions for himself. 

Within this framework of individualized instruction, it is 
assumed that objectives are selected for, or by, individuals in 
light of substantial iGarnor diagnosis » This is crucial, as it 
determines the way the teacher guides and extends student learning. ^ ^ 

In order to selec-t objectives, or to move towards their attain- 
ment, complete, continuous monitoring o'f the .learner ' s status is 
of paramount importance. Information obtained through monitoring 
iscomprised of data not only on the learner's academic achieve- 
ment, ability and attitude, but also on his emotional needs, social 
relations, interests, expectations, level of maturity, present 
physical status, and other relevant information. 

For any given learner, there mu^st be many alternative methods 
+o reach each objective. Some methods, by their very nature must 
be. rejected as unsuitable for the situation, learner or both; 
whereas others are more appropriate. Inasmuch as it is not always 
possible to determine at the outset .which . specif ic strategy will 
be best suited to the requirements of each learner, many alterna- 
tive strategies must be available to achieve each objective, togeth- 
er with some procedure of obtaining information regarding learner - 
performance. 

Individualized instruction may, but does not have to, take the 
form of the opjen classroom CHull, 1973), The difference may be a 
subtle one since in open' education the teacher still has a strong - ^ 

guiding role, ^..^ added element is th^ u^aining of the child Ixi 
directing his own education (Winett, 1973), Because it is assumed 
the child will choose wisely- if given the chance, the basic approach 
allows the student freedom fb choose 'the materia Is^he uses and the 
activities in which he engages (Traub; Wei^s, Fisher, &.Mu5^ella, 1972), 

The rationale for the logic of this, or any educational approach, 
is the notion that a system in which student s study primarily to 
avoid the consequences of not studying is neither humane nor very 
productive. They should study because they want to, because they 
like to, because they are interested in w^hat they are doing. 

This study has thus been directed specif ically at evaluating 
the impact of programs of individualization on elemencary school 
children. The basic intent of the research was not to sif in 
judgment of any instructional program but rather to help provide 
one additional bit of information which educational decision makoYs 
may use when consider at'ion is given about adopting, as well as 
continuing or discontinuing programs. An attempt was made here to 
determine whether there were significantly higher scores for elemen- 
tary students in pirograms of higher levels of individualized., in- 
struction, when compared to students involved in programs having 
lower levels of individualization in: 

1. academic achievement 

2'^ self-direction 

3. attitude toward school 
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■ 4, attitude toward self* _ . . 

5, responsibility for achievement 

For the purposes of this study, these variables have been 
defined as follows: ^ 

'l, Academio Achievement. MeastiTes of academic achievement 
were reading and mathematics scores obtained from the April 1975 
administration of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, form 5, level 10. 

2. Resp-onsibility for Achievement . A personality construct 
representing the degree to which a child perceives a contingency 
between his own behavior and his academic successes and/or failures. 
The instrument use^d to measure the degree to \V'hich a child attrib- 
utes success and failure to either internal (within himself) or 
external (-events beyond his control) causes is the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility (lAR) Scale, A higher score on the lAR ^ 
indiciites a. greater responsibility, or internal control orientation. 

The following three variables have been developed by Project 
Individualized Instruction, based an the Cali^fornia Test of 
Personality, and comprise the Affective Triad Scale (ATS). 

3. Self -Direction. The student who is said to be self- 
directive is one who enjoys a sense of freedom whW he is permitted 
to have a reasonable share in the determination of his school 
behavior and in setting the gelieral policies that shall govern his-, 
academic pursuits. His overt actions indicate that Ke can do 
things independently of others, depend upon himself in various 
situations, and direct his own activities. , 

4. Attitude Toward School. The student who has a positive 
attitude toward school enjoys being with other students, believes 
that his teachers like him, and finds the school work adapted to 
his level of interest and maturity. 

5. Attitude Toward Self. The student who has a positive 
attitude toward himself feels he is Well regarded by others, and 
that he enjoys a cordial relationship with people in general . • In 
addition, he' does not attempt to get his satisfaction in ways 
that are damaging and unfair to others, nor does he substitute 
fantasy for actual successes in real life. 

Hypotheses 

\ It was the purpose of this present study to address the 
following: 

1.. There will be a significant difference in mathematics and . 
reading achievement scores, between students in the individualized 
instruction programs and students in programs not having a high- 
level of indiN^idualized instruction (i.e. the comparison groups). 

2. Measures of self-direction will be higher for students in 



the individualized programs than for students in the comparison 
grpups . ' ^ ^ . 

3. ' Measures of attitude toward self will, be high.er for 
Students in the'^ndividualized programs "than for students in the 
comparison groups. 

4. Measures of attitude toward school, will be higher for 
students in the individualized programs than for students in the 
comparison groups* 

'5. Students in individualized programs . will perceive a 
contingency between their classroom behaviors and their academic 
achievement such that/ when compared to students not involved in 
programs of high levels of in^dividuallzat ion : 

a) there will be a, greater degree of * responsibility m 
taken for their success in achievement, - , 

b) ^ there will be a gi^eater degree of responsibility 

taken for their lack of success in achievement , 

c) a greater degree of responsibility wil'l be taken 
for their overall achievement. 



. , Method 

Design^ - 

A- post-t'^-'-'-* control group design -r^ step-wise reprepri:::: 
analysis was used to determine the extf-it to which various levels 
of individualization could account for differences in observed 
measures of achievement -and affec^five variables. This is a qucisi- 
experimental design inasmuch as' intact classes were used with no 
opportunity for assignment of pupils, teacher or treatment. The 
procedure relies quite^ heavily upon the genuine randomness of 
inftial student assignment . in instances where randomness may be 
questionable, a covariance procedure is used to "adjust'^ each 
pupil \s scores to account for initial differences. In the p-resent 
study, achievement scores were adjusted in this manner. 

Sample • 

Seven hundred and twenty fourth grade public school children 
from the Nassau-Suffolk County 'regions of New York vState partici- 
pated as subjects in this study. They were enrolled in thirty- 
two classrooms in sixteen elementary schools located in sixteen 
different school districts on Long Island. Eighty-six districts 
were ranked in terms of median family income. Forty-three dis- 
tricts were identified as being above ^the total group median, and 
forty-three as being below the median. Each group was af.rain 
divided in terms of its own median. The result was four groups ' , 
each repre,sent ing a different economic level. Four districts 
were- then randomly selected from each group and were identified 
as participant districts.^ Two additional districts' were selected 
from those remaining in each gr.oup and were ■ ident if fed as alternates. 




Twenty-onp districts were contactedv before cooperation could 
be secured from sixteen. As\.the data collect ion progressed , 
administrative difficulties were enpauntered in one of the dis- 
tricts and it was impossible to obtain data fronvthis district. 
This necessitated dropping the district and reducing the number 
to fif^teen (the number ol students also, dropped, to six hundii^od and 
sixty)' . ' ' . , 

^fithin eabh of the participant districts ope elementary 
school with which the Project h^d workfe^d with in the past, was ' 
selected. The principal o'f each school was contacted and asked 
to select two fourth grade classes using ttie following criteria: 

1. Select one class whose teacher could be considered as 
having an individualized instruct-ional philg^sophy and whose class ^ 
pould be characterized as bein-g "individualized." 

2. Select the second class whose teacher could be considered"' 
as having a non-individualized instructional philosophy and whose 

, class could be characterized as' having ^a very low level of indi- 
vidualization. ' . 

3. Both teachers, in the, judgment of the principal, were to bcr 
"good" teachers. , - ^ * 

4. The children in both clashes had bqen heterogeneously , 
grouped and placement was on' a random basis relative to intelligence 
and past academic performance . o 

5. The teachers were willing to cooperate voluntarily in the > 
study. V - 

r 

Following the identification of the two classes, the I.I. Scale 
was administered to establish the degree of individualization. In 
order to establish a bimadal distribution of programs only classes 
with a raw score of 165 or above, and those of 140 or below were 
included in the study. Classes for which complete data was'^not^' 
available for more than ten students were also not included, 
together with the corresponding ,/'coippanlon" class in that building. 
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Mea>nurem(^nt Im^tvuments 

The in-struments used in this study were'': Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills (ITBS), form 5, l<?vel 10; Intellectual Achievement Respons- 
ibility (lAR) Scale; Individualized Instruction Scale (I.I.^ Scale); 
and Affective Triad Scale (ATS)., A copy of each inst rumen t\ (ox^iept 
the ITBS) may be found in the appendix. The following is a 
description of each of the measurement instruments. ^ 

Iowa Test q£ Basic Skills , form 5_, level 10_. The ITBS was 
used as the criterion measure for determining differences in 
academic achievement between the two groups of students.. 

Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Sca le > In view of the 

-6- . . 

10. 
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fact that the present study focused on locus of,- control Velat' ion- 
ships developed within an educational, context , the lAR wks chosen 
for its' content specificity to academic and intellectual- ^achieve- 
ment events.,, , 

The lAR, developed by Crandall, Katkoviky and Crandall (1965) ^ 
differs from all- other locus of control scales in that itlwas ; 
designed to. assess children's beliefs in internal versus c^xtt^^rnal ' 
control in school related situations exclusively. Rather than 
focus on impersonal social' forces, ^he lAR has lo^mitod the \ sources 
of external control to persons such as teachers, parents, ^nd age 
mates, who are -most likely to come into contact with the sc^hool- 
age child. \ 

s 

\ ' ' ' ^ - 

The lAR provides two subscale ■ scares and a total score; The 
1+ subscale score measures the child's tendenc:^? to a^^f^e himself as 
re.-sponsible for his successes, or positive reinf^orcement s he re- 
ceives. The subscale measures his tendency to see himself as 
responsible for his failures, or negative reinforcements in such 
situations. The total I score, the- sum of the subscores , measures 
the child's general aicceptance of responsibility for the outcomes 
of his achievement efforts. . A high score on each of these scales 
represents internal responsibility, a low score ^external respon- 
sibility. ' " ■ 

The form of the JAR used in sthe present study had been re- 
written by the Stanford .Research Institute, Menlo Pais^k , Califor- 
nia, to make it more suitable for use with- younger children. 

Indiiddualt^^'^^d l7ic^truction Scale . The I.I. .^cale was devel- 
oped' by"l^]fc Instruction as part of its effort;, 
to gather\ata' on program^-i of in-di v,idualizat ion . The Scale, which 
assesses the degree to which a. program is individual iz-ed consists 
of fifty items. Taken together, the items reflect ^the "extent , to 
which instructional practices have been adapted to the needs of 
individual learn a^^' by prpviding: (1) a diversity of goals and 
objectives, whic a learner may help .define, (£) a range of 
alternative raethc Is for reaching objectives, and (3) monitoring- 
procedures which provide -information (to the teacher and/or 
•student) about the individual's current status and his progress 
toward goals. In thirty-one administrations of ' the 1,1. Scale, 
the- inter-rater correlation coeff icients • ranged from .33 to .93. 
Fourteen coefficients were equal to or greater' i;han .8^; 

The fifty Items of the I . I Scale comprise an operational 
definition of individualized instruction as formulated by the 
Proje^ct. The :j terns are organized into three sectiqns basced on 
whether the information can be readily obtained by observation 
or whether the teacher or students must be questioned. Each item., 
is rated on a scale of 1 to 5, based upon the extent to which the 
item describes the. program. ' ^ ' 

<- ** 

Affective T.Had_ Sc^le . The--ATS was organized around a concept^ 
of individualized instruction in which non-academic success is 
assumed to have been achieved when pupils demonstrate self-direction, 

1 .. 
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and positive attitudes toward self and school. The triad" was _ 
developed by the Project, using the California Test of . Personality 
as gu-idelines, solely for usd in this study. The ins^trumont is 
comprised of three'sjiort scales relating to the , scl^obl si tuat i on — 
attitude toward school, self-direction, and attitu-cle toward so]f.^ 

Both the I.l'. Scale and the AT^. seek to mo^sur-3 similar 
factors. On the chie hand, the I.l. Scale measu^res "objective 
reality," of the classroom setting, whereas'the ATS measures a 
realityras pevaaix^od by thr.- cliildven in- that program. Thus, if 
the success of -a program is based upon some difference in sUuU-nt 
attitude or behavior, it is important to assess whether such 
differences occur in the presence or ab^^^ence of specific program 
characteristics, in thiii/'case individualization. For exampl , 
item 23 of the ATS (Do you usual ly" he] p other students with their 
work?) is responded to by the student, whereas the program, 
vis-a-vis the T.T. Scale, is measured by item 14 (/•'here is peer 
teaching in the clafisroom.). Similarly item 17 on the ATS (Does 
the- teacher usually tell youowho to work with?) corre.'noonds to the 
■I.I. Scale" item 35 (Students' decide with whom they will work.). 

(PEP). Scores obtained during the 
previous y e'a r ' s " a dm fn i s t r aTicm of the PEP provided "base-line" 
academic achievement scores foi- the studerifs. 

I.Q. Baoree. I.Q. scores were obtained from each participant 
distrTcr and _were based 'upon previously administered scales. Tn 
two 'di strict. s', school, personnel administered I.Q. tests to'lliusi- 
students for i-h^rn no score was 'avail ''^"i -^^ In one di stri cf t t. 
statf administered the- Lorge-Thorndike Intel 1 ip;ence test ; level 3, 
form A (verbal and non-verbal). . 



Data Co l l^j.ci:io7i 

Initial- contlict was made with a teacher or principal in onu 
of the elementary schools within- each of the selected districts. 
This procedure wasf followed to help ensure cooperation on a volun- 
tary basis, rather IrTian the result of pressure from thc^ central 
office. Once 'thi.si nit ial approval was obtained, the district':: 
superintendent was. contacted by letter to secure official approval 
fr(jin the dlsti-ict. 'A, copy of the instruments and an explanat ion 
of each, together with a time-line for data ccj] 1 ec t ion ,• were _ 
enclosed. As carbon of the Icitter and copies of the information 
packet-^verc then sent to- the principal of the participat ing scliool . 
Once the district approval was • secured , arrangements were niadc to 
^ meet with each ' principal and the two teachers. In all., twenty- 
one districts were contacted and'^iix -declined for various reasons. 

/ ■ ' f 

At this initial mi^eting it was explained that the study dealt 
with cognitive and affdctive differences between children in pro-' 
grams which had a large degree of individualized instruction as 
opposed to those from programs which had relatively little rndivid 
ualization of instruction. It was further explained that, eacli pro 
gram would be observed using^ the I.I. Scale, and that the Chi Idrcni 



• / would respond to the lAR, ATS, and ITBS at a later date. Arranp:e- 
^ ments were then made lor observers to visit each of the classrooms. 
In addition, a -date was set for "testing the children." ■ 

A team of observers, teachers and principals on sabbatical 
cleave from their district positions and trained in the use of lh(^ 
I.I. Scale, conducted forty-five minute observations in, the class- 
rooms of each of the teachers. The students were administered the. 
ITBS, ATS, and lAR by this same team during a six week period 
beginning- the first week of April/ 1975. Due to the nature of the 
questions on the affective instruments, and the need to obtain 
candid responses, the teachers ap^-reed that they would leave the 
room during the administration. 

In several instances the decision w^as made to omit some 
children's test'' scores from the analysis. This decision was based 
upon the judgment of the team member assigned to that class. In 
each case it was felt that the child did not respond to one or 
more of ^he instruments in a serious manner, taking only several 
minutes to complete all the questions or marking the same answer 
' for all items. 



^71 8 8 V. wp ^ i nno J L^^nitationo ^ ' and Imp I'iaati ons 

There are several major assumptions underlying the design of 
this study. These deal with the distribution of the dependent 
variables and the process of sample selection. 
■ .- ^ '^'^^ ' \ 

.1. The selection'of the dis tr\cts , and the schools w^ithin'; 
each of the di s tr icts , \isi ng . a stratified random samplinrr proced- 
ure makes the assumption that all levels of socioeconomi c status 
are represented, thereby providing a control for that variable. 

2. Equality of the groups , of children is based upon .the 
assumption that there was no systematic placement of students into 
one program or another. For all th*e districts included in the 
final analyses, there were no systematic requirements reiK^rt.Kl by^ 

•the local administration for placement in a class having a high 
level of individualization or a low level of individualization. 
However, in some instances it was indicated that the parents had 
the option to request a new placement if they wished. Because 
such, self-selection processes could introduce bias int» the results, 
classes for which data was not available for more than ten children 
were dropped from the final analyses. As a balance against any 
possible" bias resulting from placement within a given building, 
the companion class was also excluded from the final analyses. 

3. Occurre»(ce of achievement responsibility, I.Q., sex, 
academic achievement, self-direction, attitudes toward school and 
self "are assumed? to be equally distributed throughout the general 
population. 

4. The students selected into the study represent a random 
sampling of students, from the total elementary school pojmlation. 




To the oxtont these assumptions are not grossly violated, tho 
findings I'rom this study may be generalized to the population of 
fourth grade s-chool children. Of course, to the extent that fourth 
grade children reflect elementary school children in general, the 
findings either may or may not be generalizable to the overall 
elementary school population. 



Data Analy sis 

In any investigation, the differences among phenomen a are 
studied, and the question is asked whether these- differencevS, - or . 
variations, can be attributed to some random fluctuations of the 
phenomena or the result of intervention on the part of the inves- 
tigator. A major objective of" experimental design, then,' is to 
ensure that the differences observed may be attributed, within 
limits of error, to the treatment- variable .and to no other causal 
circumstance. Usually experimental controls, such as random 
assignment and matching,- are used to ensure freedom from bias. 
In the present study, because of practical limitations associated 
with the school setting, a statistical, rather than an experimental, 
method was used to control the effect of extraneous variables. 

The method used in the present study was the SrriS (Statir.tir.nl 
Package for Social Sciences) Step-z.-ise Regression . The mathemat- 
ical model on which the analysis is based defines multiple regres- 
sion as the line in multi-dimensional space e.qual to the total 
number of variables and representing the relationship among all 
variables. t^hhc. commonality is us 3d pxplain the rel a 1 i o^- ^^^y' p 
Ijetween the independent and dependent variables. Further, this 
relationship may then be translated into a classical Analysis of 
Variance model by considering the. variance associated with each 
independent variable. The procedure allows the researcher to 
first remove the effects of those variables determined beforehand 
to be confounding the study. (This analysis may be familiar to 
some as Analysis of Covarianac.) 

In more basic terms, the multiple regression approach seeks 
to answer the question, "Which of the variables account for the 
most significant amount of difference in the scores?'^ In the 
present study each student's ITBS scores were adjusted for his 
"starting level" based upon his scores on tlie PEP. All computa- 
tions dealing with . achievement were then calculated on the- adjust- 
ed scores. The effects attributable to sex, intelligence, and 
level of individualized instruction were calculated to determine 
which of the three, or combination, accounted for the most 
variance. Two clear advantages" of this procedure was that it 
provided for more than one criterion by which to measure the 
effects of the different levels of individuali^^.at ion , and it 
allowed for' considerable flexibility of design. 



Results 

The following results were obtained following analysis of the 



data obtained from the two groups: ^ 

1» The relationship between intelligence and each of the 
dependent variables ^was complex. 

2. When the eTfects of sex, I.Q., prior achievement in math 
and reading were taken into account, all adjusted ach ievcMiiont 
scores were higher for students in the individual ized classes . 
However, the /- test indicated the following: 

A. Overall, there were no significant differences in 
reading test scores between the two types of programs. 

B. There were no significant differences in math concept 
scores that were related to instrucriona] program. 

^Boys scored higher than girls (p<.01), after the 
effects of previous achievement and intelligence were 
removed. 

C. There were no significant differences in mathematic 
problem solving test scores that could, be accounted 
for by differences in the level of i ncHLvidualixed 
ins t ruct ion . . . . 

3. The F test indicated the following results on the ATS : 

A. Girls had a significantly more positive attitude 
toward school than did boyj^ (p< , 01 ) . Although the 
t,cures were higher for inose children in the compar- 
ison group, these scores were not sufficiently 
greater than those from the high individualized grou]) 
to attribute the difference to any systemat i c i)rogram 
effect . 

B. Overall, students in .programs of high levels of indi- 
vidual i z a,t ion were significantly more s e 1 f ~ d i i^ec t i ve 
(p<.01) than their peers in the comparison groups. 

In general, girls were more sel f-di rect i \'e than wore 
boys, 

C. Students with higher measured int el ligejice had signif- 
icantly mc^re positive attitudes toward self (i3<.05). 
In general girls had significantly higher scores 
(p<.05) than boys, ■ Students in the comparison group 
had more ]3ositive attitudes toward self than did thoscj 
in the high individualized program, however these 

di.f f erences were not st at is t ically sign if i. can t . 

4. The F test Indicated the following results on the JAR: 

A. Differences in the degree of responsibility taken by 
the students for their success in achievement , after 
the effects due to sex and intelligence were removed, 
could not be attributable to the level of individual- 
ization in a program. 
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B. .OvoiTri^ children with higher intelligence tended to- 
ascribe^a greater responsibility for lack of academic 
success to" themselves than did children with lower 
I.Q. scores. In f^encral , students in programs of low 
individualization ae^umed a greater responsibility 
for lack of success J^han did s Indents in programs of 
higher levels of i'n'd'ividualizat ion . In both instances 
these differences were not statistically significant. 

5. Analysis ^f prior achievement and I.Q. scores relative to 
current cl ass placement indicated that, even after the (W'fects of 
I.Q. were accounted for, the correlation coefficients suggested 
that students with high scores on earlier achievement scales may . 
have been placed in classes with high levels of individualization 
(reading, r = .226; math concepts, r = .219; math problem solving, 
r = .237) . 
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Discussion 

It has been the purpose of this study to explore the rela- 
tionship between various levels of individualized instruction and 
differences in test scores in academic achievement , and student 
attitudes. 

Generally speaking it was expected that for each of the mea- 
sures studentis in programs of higher individualization would have 
higher scores than their peers in programs of lower individualiza- 
tion. 

It was thus hypothesized that students in the indivi dual i zed 
classes would have* higher IT13S scores in reading and mat h than 
students in classrooms with lower levels of individualization. 
However, although both the raw scores and the adjusted scores 
were higher, these differc^nces were not sufficiently larg^e enough 
to be statistically significant. 

It was also hypothesized that students in high individualized- 
programs would have higher scores on all the affective moasui^c^s 
than students in the lojv individualized programs. As predicted, 
a significant difference was found in self-direction. Students 
in the more individualized classes were not only permitted to 
share in the planning and carrying out of their educational pro- 
grams but had significantly differcnit attitudes regarding their 
self-reliance. The reasons that significant relationships were 
not found between individualized instruction and the other vari^ 
ables, are not entirely clear. Among the reasons that might be 
offered to pos.sibly account for the inconsistent findings are the 
following: 

1, One school year was an insufficient length of time for 
exposure to individualized instruction. 

2, A complex relationship between intelligence and the 
dependent variables. 

Q ^ -12- 



3. Test-wiseness , spepiXically test-takipfi behavior. 

4. ^Limitation of the instruments. 

5. Lack of rigorous control. 

6. Possible inverse relationship between self-direct ion and 
some of the variables. 

To elaborato on the first point, perhaps such personality 
variables as locus of control,, attitude to School and attitude 
self require more than one school^ year before any s table differ- 
ences are fcuind. Por many of the children, ^'this has T^eeirnlroi r 
first exposure to a prfogram of individualized instruction, and 
have had 'to undergo a period of - read justment . During: this period 
of time it may well have been that those children had become overly 
critical of themselves and of thin£z:s around them. 

The second reason deals with the complex relationship between 
intelli^^ence and each of the dependent A^ariables — a ceiling effect. 
The consequence of this relationship was such that intelligence 
may have had a greater or lesser effect, with regard t.o the tost 
scores, at the upper or lower ranges of those variables under 
con side rat i on . 

The third reason pertains to test-wiseness and familiarity 
with testin^j in general. The team of observers administering the 
instruments reported that it was more difficult for them to maintain 
order in thv^ iii Jividual ized classes. ili.^-y reported such dioiu^t^ive 
behavior. as calling out or joke-telling thereby disturbing those 
around them. There is no way of knowing whether other students in 
the sample had similar attitudes , but were not disruptive) and so 
went undetected by the team. 

The fourth reason re fleets upon the possible inability of the 
instruments to detect subtle differences: Yet, if the results in 
terms of a significant difference in self-direction demonstrated 
a degree of success of the j^rogram , then perhaps succc^ss in •)ther 
areas would be,, detected with instruments that were more sensitive^ 
to these differences. 

The fifth reason is directly related to the quasi-experi mcni tal 
scheme of this study. The design rests on the assumpt i on 'o f random 
sampling of students from th'e total population, i-. e . students wovo . 
randomly assigned to their present classes. Inasmuch as inthcl 
classes and pre-existing programs were used, there was an absence 
of rigorous control. Thus, in interpreting the findings, this lack 
of control forces one to consider in detail the liklihood of extra- 
neous factors accounting for these results. Difference's sp(K^i^ic 
to any group used in this study in terms of such uncontrol ] c^d 
factors 'as history, parental attitudes, levels of treatment, or the 
like may well be contributing, to- an interaction between some vari- 
ables and the specific differences that distinguish that tjroup . 

The sixth . reason is a possible negative relationship between 



self-direction and the other dependent variables. If the results 
in terms of self-direction can be interpreted as demonstr at i n-p: a 
greater degree of independence on the part of students from the 
highly individualized pro[^rams, then the theory offered by Trot t a 
(1974) m^iy bo. the most Jo^ucal ex])lanation o f how responsibility 
for lack of acadmeic success would have shown sirnificanco in 
the opposite, direction, Trotta postulated^- in his study., that the 
traditional classroom lent itself to a more directive approach to 
education. 

Various aspects of the learninn proiess n^usi be considGrod, 
such as feedback a n d- f re q ueji t opportunities for comparison 
" th rough f o rma I lessons; a s s i g n rr.e n t s , tests and nunbe r or 
letter grades. • Because open class ^tudents seeriod to be * 
mor6 autonomous, they were further removed from the inter- 
personal interaction and direction of the teacher. This 
in turn, may have cut back on the amounT of directand 
immodiute reinforcement the child received in his educa- 
tionalendeavors,,. 

Perhaps this same logic can be extended to, include attitude 
toward 'school and attitude toward self. IVhile the difforoncos 
were not s i r;ni f i cant ly large, it may indicate that this intorpro- 
tatiou may be val^J. in a sufficiently large number of instancc/s. 



Conclusions 

This study attempted to explore the relationship between two 
currc^nt methods of instruction and several selected cognitive^ and 
affective measures. The hypothesized ' rel at icmships betwc^ou pro- 
grams of individualized instruction and the dependent variables; 
wore conllrined unequivocally in only one instance — fJclf-bij-'C^jtio?!. 
The remainder of the findings i ndi cn ted that differences in 
achievement test scores ,.■ at t itude towiird school, attitude townrd 
self, and achievement responsibility were not sufficiently largf^ 
enough to be statistically significant, after the effect attrib- 
utable to sex. and intelligence wore removed. 

1, There seemed to be a systematic bias in the assignment of 
students such that those with higher PEP scores were' pi aced into 
high individualized programs. Inasmuch as the principals inter- 
viewed during the initial selection process were unaware of such 
selection criteria, the relationship between PEP scores and 
program would seem to be coincidental. 

2. Students in individualized inr^truct ion programs did as , 
well as their peers in the comparis'on groups in reading compre- 
hension, math concepts and math problem solving. Although b()ys 
Scored significantly higher (p<.01) than did girls. 



John Trotta, Open versus Traditional Hducatdon (Some effects 
on elementary school childre'n). Now York State ^School BoavdG 
Association Jouvnaly 1974, (April), pg. 29. 
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3. Studonts in. programs of individualized instruction aro 
significantly more self-directive (p<.01) than their peers in the 
comparison groups, 

4. In general, stud^aits Avith higher measured intelligence 
had more posi ti ve " att i tudc^s toward school and toward self. 
Overall , .girls had significantly more positive attitudes toward 
school and self than dad boys. 

5 . Respons ibility for academic achi evement ^f or this fourth 
grade sample seems to be more a function of intelligence than any '-^^ 
other single factor. In general, girls assumed a greater degree^ 

of responsibility for achievement than did boys, but the differences 
were not statistically significant. 

In a more general sense, one may conclude from this' study that 
there must be purpose and reason behind the instruction -f^rom the 
time the instructional program begins . Tlie purpose and reason 
behind the programs included in this study are clearly academic 
skills, and to that extent the programs were successful. However, 
programs -of individualization were established with the pur])ose 
and reason to include not only academic skills, but areas of 
affective growth considered by program planners to be equally 
important . , • 

A major component of individualized instruction, as perceived 
by the Project, is that students become more self-directive. That 
is, they have an opportunity to provide input into the instruction- 
al program, .^uaxixig in the {)lanning auu evaluation processes. lo 
that extent individualized instructional programs have bc^en (emi- 
nently successful. However, personality variables such as aiiti- 
tudes and locus of control may require more than a single school 
year to overcome the effects of a history of previous training. 
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APPENDIX 

Individualized Instruction Tcale 
Affective Triad Scale 
lAR 
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PROJliCT INDIVinUAUZrn INSmU CTION 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION SCALE 

FINAL REVISION 



Scale administered by: _ 
School and Program Name: 



Date: 



Teacherfs) : 



District: 
How-to score: 

will be allowed for the item sconng. 

bplov/ (If all the items have been answered, entei oO in. these DOAes.; 

appropriate space at the bottom of the page. 

4) . To find the ITEM SUMS, add the totals for the two pages and enter in box "A". 

5) Perform the following computations to obtain a CORRECTED RAW SCORE (C) and a 
SCALE POTENTIAL (D). 

"a 



(item sums) 



(corrected 

RAW score) 



X 



(scale potential) 



6) To obtain the PROGRAM SCORE, divide Corrected Raw Score (C) by the Scale 
Potential '(D), round to two decimal places, then multiply by 100. Enter below and 
in the appropriate space. 
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PROGRAM SCORE 



4-> CD M CU 

C3 f-> <D 4-» 

(U CU 0) W O, 

^< fi -CJ t: t:. 

ri O O O O 

X> W ti U O 



1 2 3 'I 5 
1 2 3 '1 5 
12 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 S 
1 2.3 5 
12 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

12 3 15 

12 3 4 5 

12 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



OBSERVATION 

liespond to items 1-22 to the oxtoht they cioscribe the procjrcim 
at the timo of observation . 

1, Students wor '. without direct supervision, 

2, Students locate sources of information without askinp teaciier(s). 

3, Student behavior is nom-productiveIor disruptive, 

4, Students gather necessary materials for a given tasK:>, 

5, Students have free access to materials and equipment, 

6, There is a wide selection of equipment (A-V, or any special items 

appropriate to the subject) in the classroom, 

7, Different materials are in use simultaneously, 

8, Teacher initiates most tasks, 

9, Students work on different tasks. 

10. Different instructional strategies' (e.g, reading, discussion, writing, 

etc) are in use simultaneously. 

11, Materials and equipment are arran'ged in interest areas by subject or 

special topjc, 

Informal student groups are observed. 
Skills groups are formed as needed. 
There is peer teaching in the classroom. 
Students. MOVE around the room freely. 
Students may not talk v/hilf they are working. 
.Students' desks are arranged i-n rows. 



12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
15. 
17, 
18", 

19, 
20. 

21. 
22, 



The available instructional materials are appropriate for a wide range 
OF abilities. 

Teachers interact with individual students while they are working. 

Instructional time is primarily devoted to working with individuals and 
small groups. 

A wide "variety of instructional materials are available. 
There are teacher-made materials, devices, etc. in the room, 



Page Total 
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- • . STl'lDENT RESPONSES • . 

Interview several stuOojits before recording your responses to items 23 - ^0, 
' Paraphrase the i to ms w hen neces s ary , 



1 


2 


3 '1 


5 


"23. 


Students 


MOVE THROUGH THE SUBJECT MATTER AT DIFFERENT R.^TES . • . ^ - 


1 


2 


3 


i| 


5 


2i|. 


Student conferences are held to plan future instructional activities. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


25. 


Students 


SCHEDULE THEIR ACTIVITIES FOR THE DAY. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


26 ," 


Students 


FEEL FREE TO VOICE THEIR FEELINGS TO THE TEACHER(s). 


1 


2 




H 


I- 


27. 


Students 


OPERATE THE AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT THEMSELVES.. 


1 

1 


Z 


■z 
J 


H 


r 
J 


Zo , 


Students 


SCORE THEIR OWN WORK. 


1 


2: 


7 


^1 
•-I 


r 


on 

zy , 


Students 


ARE ALLOWED TO LEAVE CLASS ONLY AS A SUPERVISED GROUP. 


1 


L 


J 


H 


r 
J 


J\J • 


Students 


MAY CflANGE THEIR SEATS WHENEVER THEY WISH, 


1 


Z 


5 


/I 


r 


ill 


Students 


ARE FREE TO REARRANGE THE ROOM FURNITURE, 


1 

1 


2 


■z 

J 




r 

5 


3z , 


Each student has. an individual contract, work agreement or prescription 










SHEET. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


33. 


Students 


MAY GO TO THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AT ANY TIME. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


3^1. 


Students 


HAVE LATITUDE IN THE SELECTION OF TASKS TO SATISFY REQUIRED WORK, 


1 


2 


3 




5 


35. 


Students 


DECIDE WITH WHOM THEY WILL WORK, 


1 


2 


3 




5 


36. 


Students 


CAN TELL WHAT THEY WILL STUDY NEXT IN A GIVEN SUBJECT. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


37, 


Students 


MAINTAIN/ OR HAVE ACCESS TO. RECORDS OP THEIR OWN PROGRESS, 


1 


2 


3 




5 


38. 


Students 


ARE TESTED WHEN THEY ARE READY, 


1 


2 


3 




5 


. 39. 


The results of tests are interpreted to students individually, 


1 


2 


3 




5 


^0. 


Teachers 


DISCUSS NON-ACADEMIC CONCERNS WITH STUDEfH'S, 



TEACHER RESPONSES 

Discuss itoms 41-50, with the teacher* 
Respond to eacli item as it describes teacher practices, 



1 2 


3 


^ 5 


Ml. 


1 2 


3 


'^ 5 


i|2. 


1 2 


3 


il 5 


fj3. 


1 2 


3 


5 




1 2 


3 


'J 5 


'15. 


1 2 


3 


5 


fJ5. 


1 2 


3 


5 


fJ7. 


1 2 


3 


'1 5 


fJ8. 


1 2 


3 


•'1 5 




.1 2 3 


5 


50, 



AVAILABLE. 



WHOLE. 



fJ5. There are diffekeni passing "grades" for different students. 

HERE ARE ADDITIONAL PERSONAL CONTACTS WITH CHILDREN'S PAREN' 
THOSE SCHEDULED BY THE SCHOOL. 

EACHER's RECORDS INCLUDE DETAILED INFORMATION ON STUDENT IN' 
NEEDS, DACKGROUND, ETC. 



ERiOage Total. 



child's NAME__; : ^^4^- ^OOM NUMBER.^ . l_ 

' INSTRUCTIONS , ^ 

This booklet has soke ouestious which ask about TfiiNGs that may take place in 
SCHOOL. There are ko right or v,rong answers, only opin^ions. Your answers will show 

YOUR OPINION/ AND HOW YOU USUALLY FEEL OR WHAT YOU USUALLY DO ABOUT THINGS. FoR 
SOME OF.THE QUESTIONS YOU ARE TO DECIDE WHETHER THE /^NSWER IS-YES OR W'. YoU ARE 
THEN TO DRAW A CIRCLE AROUI^D THE WORD YES OR fiO //^I Cf^EVER SHOWS YCUR ANSWER. SoME 
OF THE QUESTIONS ASK YOU TO- SELECT A REASON FOR WHY SOHEIHING HAPPENED, YoU ARE 
" , THEN TO DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND* THE (A) OR THE (B). WHICHEVER SHOWS YOUR ANSWER. " 

Look at the practice questions below: 

PQl. Do you ofte.n want to play? « ' yes . NO 

If rou oFTEir^t7cffr-TO-n:AY^-DRAW a circle ar.o.und the^ word 

YES/ IF . NOT/ DRAW a circle AROUND NO, 

'PQ2. Would you like to fly an airplane? V yes no 

If you would like tc fly an airplane, draw a circle f round 

THE I'/ORD YES. IF not. DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND NO. 
PQ3. I LIKE TO WATCH TV. \ YES NO 

^ . If you LIKE TC WATCH TV. DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE W0f\5 YES. 
IF NOT. DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND NO, 
PQ^ I'm a GOOD WORKER. \ YES NO 

If you are a good w3,rker, draw a circle around YES. 

IF NOT. draw a circle AROUND NO, 

PQ5, If children are not allowed to play in class, it is because 

(A) THEY HAVE NOT FINISHED ALL OF THEIR WORK. 
^ c (B) .TEACHERS DON'T LIKE CHILDREN TO PLAY IN CLASS. 

If the reason is that THe'y have not finished all OF THEIR WORK. 
DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND (A). If THE REASON IS T.-lAT TEACHERS DO NOT 
WANT CHILDREN TO PLAY IN CLASS. DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND (B) , 

AlFTER YOU HAVE FINISHED THE PRACTICE ^QUESTIONS AND YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT TO DO. 
BEGIN ON THE NEXT PAGE, 6o RIGHT ON FROM ONE PAGE TO ANOTHER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
FINISHED ALL OF THE QUESTIONS. OR ARE TOLD TO STOP, WoRK AS FAST AS YOU CAN, 

Remember this is not a test. /?nd there are, no "RicfiT" or "wrong" answers,^ If 

•YOU ARE FINISHED WITH A SECTION BEFOR^^THE TIME IS UP. YOU MAY GO BACK AND ANSWER 
ANY QUESTIONS YOU DID NOT ANSWER BEFORE. 

This Booklot was pr.epnrod by Project 'Individual izocl In.struction , 
Patchoguc, New York purSL-jnt to an ESEA Title 111 grant, NYSED ^2A]eS 
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vr.s 
■'yes 
vrs 

YtS 
YE3 
YES 
YE$ 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



1. WOULD/YQU STAY'. HOME FRCJ'M^CHOOL A LOT IF YOU WERE ALLOWED?' 

2. Do YOU HAjVp'tO DC MANY THINGS I N ,SCHOOL. YOU DON't WANT TO D0?_ , 

3. Do YOU OFTEN WISH YOU WERE SOMEWHERE ELSl INSTEAD OF SCHOOL? 

^, Do you usuallV like school? . ' 

5. Do other children like school more than- YOU DO?, 

6. Do ANY OF the teachers disli-ke '§ome of the children? 

7. Are you proud of. your school? 

8. Do many of thI children feel that school is a waste of time? 

9. Do you li'ke the way your teachej^ teaches? , _ ' '. 

10. Did YOU like school better last year? - ' ^ • . 

11. Do MANY. CHILDREN LIKE SCHOOL? ' .. ^ ' 

12. Do YOU THINKTHAT THE CHILDREN AT SCHOOL LIKE YOU? 

13. Are the children at schoou^usually "nice to you? ^] . ■ 

W. Is YOUR school work INTERESTING? ' - , ^■' 

15. If your family moved, would Ybu f^eeiIVbadlV about going to a new school? yes 

YES 
1 do 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
^ YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
' YES 



16. Does the teacher often- pufjj sh you\or little things? 

17. Does the teache,-; wCL'A'lly TELt'YGU jno To-wi^.x with? 

18. Does The teacher usually plan Tvhat' work you wmj. do for the day? 

19. Are you allowed, to Td'o what you -want after your "work is done? ' .• 

20. Are you permitted to help the teacher. decide on your grades? 

21. Jo you have enough free- time in seHpoL?_ 

22. Are the teachers usually top^'bossy? 

23. Do you usually help', other students with their work? 
2^1. Are you free to go to the°-sch,ool library at'-any th^.e? 
25,, Do "people stop you from doing;most of the things you want to Co? 

26. Do your teachers usually need to re'mind you to do your work? ^ 

27. do you usually finish your work? ^ ' - 

28. 'Do youi:^ teachers often stop you from talking with your friends? 
29t"'Do you keep any samples of your work? 
30. Do you have a chaNce to learn many new things? 
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31. 

32. 

33. 

3i|. 

35. 

35. 
^37. 
'•38, 

39. 

ill. 

^13.., 
^h, 

50.' 
^ 51. 

52. 
n 53.' 
r-5ii, 
• 55. 

55. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

50. 



Do YOUR CLASSMATES THINK YOU DO WELL IN SCHOOL? ' 
In SCHOOL. ARE PEOPLE OFTEN MEAN OR UNFAIR TO YOU? ■ 
UO TEACHERS OFTEN THINK THAT YOU CANNOT DO THINGS VERY WELL? 
Do PEOPLE l7^ SCHOOL OFTEN DO NICE THINGS FOR YOU? 
Do YOUR CLASSMATES USUALLY THINK THAT YOUR IDEAS ARE BAD? 
Do YOUR TEACHERS USUALLY SEEM TO. THINK YOU ARE WRONG? ^ 
In SCHOOL, DO PEOPLE OFTEN TRYt- TO CHEAT YOU? 
Do YOUR CLASSMATES OFTEN WANT TO HELP YOU? 

Are MOST of your classmates glad you are in their class? ; 
Are you afraid of many_ people? 

Do THE people 'in SCHOOL CRITICIZE YOU TOO MUCH? ^ 
In school, ARE PEOPLE OFTEN SO KIND THAT IT MAKES YOU FEEL HAPPY? 

, do you think your teacher often pays no attention to you? 
do you often feel that the teachers * bother you? 
Does the teacher usually ask you questions you can answer? 

Do your classmates THINK YOU ^RE SMART?" 



yes 

YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



Are THERE PEO-^L: \'\ school so unfair that have to be mean to them'' VPS 



Do YOUR CLASSMATES MAKE FUN OF YOU? ■ , 

Do YOU bpfEN FEEL THAT NO ONE REALLY^ CARES ABOUT YOU? 

In school, do other people usually try to undei^stand your feelings? 

Do you kAVE MANY FRIENDS IN SCHOOL? 

Do' THE PEOPLE IN SCHOOL USUALLY REMEMBER HOW WELL YOU DO THll^GS? 
Is ;T easy FOR YOU TO DO WELL IN SCHOOL? 
Are THINGS SO -DULL THAT YOU OFTEN DAYDREAM? 

Are you usually proud of your work? 

Do TEACHERS OFTEN ASK YOU TO DO SUCH HARD THINGS THAT YOU WON't DO THEM?YES 

bo YOUR CLASSMATES USUALLY WANT YOU TO DQ. THINGS WITH THEM? YES 

'Do you THINK YOU ARE DUMB? ^ .. . "^^^ 

Do YOU DESERVE HIGH GRADES? . " ' . 

Does your teacher caRe about you? . ^es 

this scnle'was developed by Project Individualized ^l'^^''^^^^^^^ 
Patchogue, New York pursuant to an ESEA Title 111 grant, NYoCD 



YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
fES 
YRS 



NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 
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1. If a teacher passes you to the next grade, it is because . 

(A) SHE LIKED y6u. 

(B) YOU DID GOOD WORK. 

2. When you do well on a school test, it is because 

(A) YOU WORK hard. 

(B) the test is very easy. 

3. When your school work is very hard to understand, it is because 

(A) I!ie teacher isn't giving you enough help. 
. (B) YOU aren't listening to what she says, 

When you can't remember much of a story you read, it is because 
• (A) the story isn't any good. 

(B) the story isn't about something you like. 

5. If your mother says you are doing well in school, it is because 

(A) YOUR school work is good, 

(B) YOUR mother is feeling well. - ■ 

5. If YOU DO better than jsual in something at school, it i'S because 
(A) YOU wogK harder. 
:^ (B) SOMEONE helps you. 
7. When you lose at a game of cards or cHECKtKs, n is because 

(A) THE OTHER PLAYER IS GOOD AT THE GAME. 

(B) YOU don't play well, ' - . ■ 
8; Suppose a person doesn't think you do good work, 

(A) You CAN MAKE HIM CHANGE HIS MIND IF YOU TRY TO. 

(B) Some people will think you don't do good work no matter what you do 
'9.. If you finish a puzzle real fast, it is because 

(A) THE PUZZLE isn't VERY HARD. 

(B) YOU WORK CAREFULLY ON THE PUZZLE. 

10. If someone tells you that you are "dumb, it is because 

(a) he is mad at you. 

(B) WHAT YOU DID REALLY WASN't VERY BRIGHT. 

11. If you wanted to become a teacher,, scientist, or doctor and didn't make it, 

' ' WOULD BE BECAUSE 

(A) you didn't WORK HARD ENOUGH. 

(b) other people should have helped vou more. 
12.. If something is easy to learn at school, it is because 

(A) you pay attention, 

(B) THE TEAtfHER gives you lots OF^HELP, 





13. If A TEACHER SAYS TO YOU, "YoUR WORK IS FINE," IT IS BECAUSE . 
(A) TEACHERS USUALLY SAY. THAT TO ENCOURAGE PUPILS. 

(b). you did a good job. 
1^1. When arithmetic or number problems are hard to work at schoglv it is because 

(A) YOU don't do enough work on the problems, 

(B) THE PROBLEMS ARE TOO HARD. 

c 

15, If you forget something the teacher says in class, it is because 

(A) the teacher doesn't say it very well. 

(B) YOU don't try very ha'^d to remember.. 

15. If you weren't sure about the answer to a question that your teacher asked you, 

BUT YOUR answer TURNED OUT TO BE RIGHT, IT WOULD HAPPEN BECAUSE 

(A) THE TEACHER WASN't AS PARTICULAR AS USUAL, 

(B) YOU GAVE THE BEST ANSWER YOU COULD THINK OF. 

17. If YOU REMEMBER MOST OF A STORY YOU READ,"'lT IS BECAUSE 

(A) THE STORY IS ABOUT - SCMETH I NG YOU LIKE, 

. (B) THE STORY IS GOOD, ' •■ 

18. If YOUR MOTHER SAYS YOU ' RE ACTING SILLY, 

■ (A) IT IS BECAUSE OF SOMETHING YOU DID, 

(B) IT IF "'"'-AilSE SHE IS NOT FEELIN^ mnr, , 

19. When , YOU do not do well on a school test-, it is because 

(A) THE TEST IS VERY HARD, 

(B) YOU don't do your WORK, 

20. When- YOU WIN at. a game of cards or checkers, it is because 

(A) YOU PLAY REAL WELL, 

^ (B) THE OTHER PERSON DOESN't PLAY WELL, 

21. If people think you do ;bood work, it is because 

• (A) they like you. 

(B) YOU do things WELL. 

22. If the teacher didn't pass you to the next grade, it would happen because 

(A) she had it in for you. 

(B) YOUR SCHOOL WORK WASN't GOOD ENOUGH. 

23. If you don't do as well as usual in something at school, it would happen because 

-(A) YOU don't do your WORK. 
(B) SOMEONE bothers YOU. ' ■■• 

?A. If. A BOY OR GIRL SAYS THAT YOU DO GOOD WORK, IT IS BECAUSE 

(A) YOU DO THINGS WELL. 

(B) THEY LIKE YCU. 
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25. If you became a TAMOUS teacher. SClENTlgj; Oi'< DOCTOR, IT WOULD HAPPEN BECAUSE 

(a) other people helped you when you needed it. 

(b) you worked very hard ■ 

■ 26. If your mother says you're not doing well in your school viork, it is because 

(A) your school work isn't good. 

(B) your mother isn't feeling well. 

27. If you are showing a friend i!ow to play a game and he has trouble with it, that 
would happen because 

. • (A) HE wasn't ABLE TO UNDERSTAND HOW TO PLAY, 

* (B) YOU couldn't explain it well. 

■28. When arithmetic or.. number problems are easy to work at school, it is because 

(A) THE problems ARE EASY. 

(B) you work HARD ON THE PROBLEMS, 

29. When. YOU remember something the teacher says in class, it is because 

,(A) - YOU TRY hard TO REMEMBER, 

(b) the teacher says it well. 

30. If you can't v/ork a puzzle, it is because 

(a) you a, .j nwt good at wcrkin'g puzzle:/. 

(B) THE INSTRUCTIONS WEREI^'t WRITTEN CLEARLY ENOUGH. . ' ' 

31. If YOUR MOTHER TELLS YOU THAT YOU ARE BRIGHT AND CLEVER, 

' (A) . IT IS BECAUSE SHE IS FEELIN'G GOOD, 
(B)l IT IS BECAUSE OF SOMETHING YOU DID, 

32. If you' are explaining how to play a game to a friend and he learns quickly, IT 

WOULD happen because 

■ V '* (A):. YOU explained it well, 

(B) he was able to understand it, . 
33 If you're not sure about th'e answer to a question your teacher'asks you and the 

ANsi'ER YOU GIVE TURNS OUT TO BE WR'ONG, IT WOULD HAPPEN BECAUSE 
(A) 1 THE .TEACHER WAS MORE PARTICULAR THAN USUAL. 
• (B) I YOU ANSWERED TOO QUICKLY, " 

3ij, If a teacher says to you, "Try to do better," it is, because 

(A) SHE WANTS YO'U TO TRY HARDER, " 

(B) : YOUR WORK' isn't AS GOOD AS USUAL. 

Adapted by tho Slnnford PGGO.irch Instltuto, Monto Park, Cnlifornin, 
from tho lAR by Virglnio C, Crandcjll, Wiilior Kntkrovr.ky, nnd Vciuqlinn ,1. Crand;ill, 

■ and roproducod by porrH^slon of 1 ho outliers and tho Sianford Ror.onrch 1 nr.t i tuto . 
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